Rabelais

exact about facts, and we can (we are told)
deduce with certainty from his own writings
that he was born in 1494, " about 1494 or
1495," or e^se 'm 1489. It is not much use to
know that his statements of facts were
accurate when you don't know which were
his statements of facts. But his history
has been very much amplified; we know
where he went and when he wrote much
better than we did ; and the nature of his
reading and references is being gradually
cleared up. In one regard, at least, the
tendency of modern students is significant.
When research on him began, the inclination
was to read great affairs into his eyery chapter.
It is now certain that the war between Grand-
gousier and Picrochole represents nothing
more than a law-suit between Rabelais' father
(who is no longer alleged to have been an inn-
keeper as the robust old tradition had it) and
a "neighbouring landlord over riparian rights.
But the point to remember (in the light of the
introduction to Gargantua, if our own sense
doesn't guide us) is that the raw material of
Rabelais ceases to be important after he has
used it. He may have amused himself as
much as he liked by using real characters,
incidents, and events in his narrative, but the
fairy-tale he made out of them is the thing
that matters. The war between those two
kings was not written merely in order to record
this insignificant law-suit; when Friar John
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